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University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Detroit University, Detroit, Mich. 
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goal? If not, how is the ball then 
put in play? No second chance. Ball 
goes to defensive team at point where 
it crosses the side line. (See Rule 13, 
Sec. 8.) 

3. If on a free kick other than a 
kick-off the ball does not go ten yards 
and a member of the kicker’s side 
falls on it, is his team entitled to 
another try for the goal? Yes. 

4. If Team A kicks from behind 
the goal line and the ball is blocked 
in the field of play and rolls out of 
bounds between the goal line and the 
end line, what is it? Safety. 

5. If Team A kicks from behind 
the goal line and the ball is blocked 
by the opponents behind the goal line 
and then rolls out of bounds between 
the goal line and the end line, what 
is it? Safety. 

6. If a ball on the kick-off is 
blocked by a man on defense in such 
a manner as to cause it to go out of 
bounds, shall the ball be kicked off 
again whether on first or second 
attempt? No. Ball oes to receiving 
team at point where it goes out of 
bounds. 

7. Rule 3, Section 2. What con- 
stitutes approval by the captain? 
Any affirmative answer after being 
asked by referee for approval. 

8. Rule 13, Section 12. Where 
shall the ball be placed on the twenty 
yard line after safety? Anywhere. 
Anywhere on 40 yard line on kick-off. 

9. Rule 17, Section 7, Paragraph 6. 
If a defensive player goes out of 
bounds is he ineligible to intercept a 
forward pass.? No. Applies only to 
passer’s side. 

10. Rule 12, Section 2. Does this 
apply to defensive players? No, 
Covered by rule—kicker’s side only. 

11. Rule 12, Section 2. It is sug- 
gested that the field judge should be 
given authority to rule concurrently 
with the referee and linesman on this 
play. Field judge shall have con- 
current jurisdiction. 

12. The ball on an attempted goal 
from the field crosses the bar and is 
blown back on the field of play. Shall 
the referee declare a goal? WNo. 

13. The Field Judge shall fire the 
pistol] at the end of each period. 


Rules Interpretations 

14. Rule 3, Section 2. An incom- 
ing player shall be considered as 
having been actually substituted when 
he has reported to the referee or um- 
pire and designated the player for 
whom he is being substituted and his 
captain has approved the substitution. 
It is further decided that the out- 
going substitute fake play will be 


construed as unsportsmanlike and 
penalized as such. 
15. Rule 4, Section 4. Any legal 


play may succeed the kick until the 
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ball has been duly and properly de- 
clared dead. That is, either side may 
play the ball. 

16. Rule 6, Section 10 and 11. 
Blocking by an interferer so as to 
strike an opponent with the blocker’s 
arms below the other’s knees will be 
construed as tripping. When a man 
on defense, lying on the ground, 
catches a runner with one hand, this 
shall not be construed as tripping. 


17. Rule 6, Section 16B. Attention 
is called to the fact that the position 
of the player of the kicker’s own side 
is not specified nor need it be under 
the rule. 

18. Rule 7, Section 1. Note that 
the loser of the toss has the choice of 
two options only if the winner of the 
toss elects the choice of goal. The 
wording of the rule is not exact for 
if the winner of the toss elects either 
the kick-off or to receive the kick-off 
obviously the loser of the toss has 
only the choice of goal left to him. 


19. Rule 9, Section 5. It is believed 
impossible to lay down fixed rules 
regarding shift plays which will 
govern the judgment of either officials 
or coaches. It is suggested, however, 
that this rule be strictly interpreted 
by the officials. 

20. Rule 13, Section 4. Neither 
guard when. in position in the line 
may receive the ball in any manner 
from the snapper-back. 

21. Rule 13, Section 6. The quar- 
ter-back may take his usual position 
behind the center so long as he does 
not attempt to draw the opponents 
off-side by movements of his hands 
or otherwise. Attention is called to 
the fact that the quarter-back must 


be one yard back in order to be 
eligible for a forward pass. 
22. Rule 18, Section 9. The ball 


must be handled by a player and not 
by any official. 

23. Rule 15, Section 5. With 
reference to the last sentence, the ball 
will not be considered to have been 
fumbled unless it touches the ground. 

24. Rule 16, Section 3. On the 
forward pass each player must play 
the ball and not another man, must 
make a bonafide effort to secure or 
bat the ball and must have a reason- 
able expectancy of doing so. 

25. Rule 16, Section 3A. Ineligible 
men on a screen pass may not make 
any degree of bodily contact after the 
pass has been made with a man who 
has an opportunity of catching a pass. 

26. Rule 16, Section 3B. If a de- 
fensive man more than momentarily 
hangs onto or grasps an eligible man 
either on the line or back of it, this 
shall be considered defensive holding. 
This also applies to line men on punts. 

27. Rule 21, Section 2. A defen- 
sive man who attempts to avoid colli- 
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sion with a kicker but inadvertently 
brushes him shall not be penalized 
for running into the kicker. 

28. Rule 21, Section 5B. The for- 
ward passer will be given no more 
protection than that accorded any 
other offensive player. 

29. Rule 21, Section 5C. Offensive 
men may not clip a defensive back 
who is more than two yards from the 
line of scrimmage. 

30. Rule 22, Section 4. Substi- 
tutes may be permitted to warm up 
by running up and down in front of 
the players’ bench without violating 
this rule. 

It should be noted that these inter- 
pretations are not rules changes, but 
have been made in the interests of 
uniform officiating. 





Division of Labor 

(Continued from page 14) 
men Jearn more quickly to fill their 
assignments, and to be able to analyze 
and recognize certain things to do and 
not to do. A forward pass scrim- 
mage is just a little bit different in 
that the defensive tackles and ends 
are told to rush in fast so that the 
forward passer on the offensive team 
will get used to forward passing 
under pressure. Try to make the 
forward pass scrimmage as much like 
game conditions as possible, without 
the roughness. This is fine work for 
developing timing and all the little 
fine points that go to make an ordi- 
nary play excellent because of finesse 
of execution. 


Slow Development 


It will be noticed that I have not 
scrimmaged at all in the first two 
weeks, but I hold my first scrimmage 
on the Saturday of the second week, 
or, as was the case several years ago, 
I held my first game after two weeks 
of work without having had any pre- 
vious scrimmage practice. I am a 
firm believer that the group work 
gives the same physical training as 
scrimmaging, though it lacks, of 
course, the values and benefits derived 
from team play. These things neces- 
sary for team play, of course, can 
be acquired through the whole team 
playing together. My reason for 
following this plan is that I believe 
that it is not wise to let men scrim- 
mage before they are in pretty good 
shape physically. The coach who 
scrimmages his men the first week 
invariably has a lot of men knocked 
out, and these men lose from two to 
three weeks’ practice at the most crit- 
ical time of the year as a result. I say 
critical here because the team is made 
in the first six weeks, or it is not 

(Continued on page 34) 
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We Put Ourselves 
in the Player’s Place 


—when we make football equip- 
ment. 


We know that he wants all the 
protection and assistance that 
good design, good material and 
good workmanship will give. 


The Reach line for 1926 is abso- 
lutely complete and built in ac- 
cordance with the same quality 
standards that have made Reach 
equipment popular for more 
than half a century. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Sts. Philadelphia 


World’s Largest Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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The Status of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


HE first article of this series, ap- 

pearing in the September issue, 
contained a discussion of the Forma- 
tion of State High School Associations 
in the various states. An analysis of 
the constitutions and regulations of 
the several associations was given, 
showing the similarities and differ- 
ences of the organizations.—Editor’s 
Note. 


(D) Athletic Commissioner. 

The earliest reference to an office 
of this kind was in 1907. A commit- 
tee had been appointed to revise the 
rules of the Wisconsin State Associ- 
ation and among the recommendations 
was a provision for such an office. 
“The ‘arbitrator’ was expected ‘to de- 
cide all protests brought before him 
with reference to qualifications of 
contestants in the _ interscholastic 
meets.’ Apparently the ‘arbitrator’ 
was discovered to be unnecessary, for 
the minutes of the annual meeting of 
1908 do not refer to such an officer.” 

By the term “Athletic Commis- 
sioner” we mean the officer who has 
full charge of the clerical, financial, 
and executive work of the association. 
This term should not be confused 
with that of permanent secretary- 
treasurer, who serves until removed 
for cause and who handles the clerical 
and financial work of the organiza- 
tion. Some of the associations have 
grown so large that the board mem- 
bers scarcely find time to do the work 
required of them; again, disputes 
would arise which required a quick 
decision and the method of ‘applying 
to the district board for a settlement 
meant as many different interpreta- 
tions as there were districts; or if the 
state body were appealed to, the time 
consumed in getting the members to- 
gether or in mailing the decision of 
each member was such that the pur- 
pose of the rules was largely nullified. 
In a preceding paragraph it was 
pointed out that some of the states 
had centralized this executive author- 
ity in the person of the president of 
the board or chairman of the commit- 
tee. In Utah, the “eligibility arbitra- 
tor shall have the power to determine 
the eligibility of any and all con- 
testants under the rules of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall keep a detailed 
account of the competition and 
scholastic record and issue registra- 
tion cards to all contestants.” 


By H. L. McCullough 








H. L. McCullough of the San- 
dusky Public Schools has pre- 
pared a thesis on “The Status of 
State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations” which will appear 
serially in the Journal. This 
article represents a great amount 
of work and should prove of 
value to all who are interested 
in the problem of the adminis- 
tration of high school athletics. 








We find that there are only four 
states having an office of this kind. 
In Indiana, Arthur L. Trester is 
known as the Permanent Secretary; 
in Wisconsin, P. F. Neverman is the 
Executive Secretary; in Illinois, C. W. 
Whitten is the State Manager; and 
in Ohio, H. R. Townsend has the title 
of Athletic Commissioner. 

We wrote letters to three of these 
men, Ohio excepted, asking them what 
duties they performed and what their 


retary some authority other than 
that he might win or lose by his 
work. However, I do not ask for 
more authority as things are in 
our association. I have every de- 
sire to use only such authority as 
is freely given me by my work.” 
The letter of Mr. Neverman: 

“ . . » Section 25 of the W. 
I. A. A. Rules contains all that is 
given about the office of Secre- 
tary. . . We are now work- 
ing under Section 24 on an out- 
line of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary... . 
The Secretary is elected by the 
Board of Control. . . The 
Secretary has sole charge of the 
basketball tournaments—meets of 
all kinds, ete. Protests are filed 
with him and he makes his de- 
cision subject to the approval of 
the Board. This is one point on 
which we are now working for 
the permanent regulation. I be- 
lieve it is the weak point.” 

Mr. Whitton, of Illinois, writes: 


“Our constitution places full 


powers were. 


Mr. Trester replied: 


“The constitution of the I. H. 
S. A. A. does not give the Per- 
manent Secretary much, if any, 
authority. Such authority as he 
now has and has had through the 
years has been granted him by 
general consent rather than by 
rule or regulation. It so happens 
that I have been connected with 
the I. H. S. A. A. since 1911 asa 
board member first and since as 
Permanent Secretary. The board 
members hold office for three 
years only and are not eligible 
for reelection until one year has 
elapsed. This scheme makes the 
Permanent Secretary the only 
one that knows policies and inter- 
pretations through the years. Ac- 
cordingly his opinions and pres- 
tige grow in respect according as 
he merits. If it had happened 
that the Permanent Secretary 
had been subject to change fre- 
quently I do not know what would 
have happened. Neither do I 
know what would happen now if 
a sudden change were made. 

“If I were writing a constitu- 
tion to embody the things desired 
I would give the Permanent Sec- 


administrative authority in the 
hands of the Board of Control. 
‘ . Under these grants of au- 
thority the Board assumes au- 
thority to employ a full time 
manager to attend to the execu- 
tive work of the- Association. 
. . . There are some reasons 
why this is better than to have 
the manager and his duties speci- 
fied in the constitution and by- 
laws. The situation is compar- 
able to the case of a bank where 
the directors are made responsi- 
ble by law for the conduct of af- 
fairs but they employ and fix the 
salaries of the executives who are 
to do the work of the organiza- 
tion. As manager I am respon- 
sible directly to our Board of 
Control, who ‘keep on my trail’ 
and see that the work is done.” 
Mr. Townsend was elected Athletic 
Commissioner of Ohio, January 18, 
1925, for a term of three years, at an 
annual salary of $5,000. His powers 
and duties are outlined in a clipping 
from the Columbus Evening Dispatch, 
dated January 19, 1925: 
“His duties will be to execute 
the policies of the state board of 
control in accordance.with the 
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For the Big Game—Quick 


This advertisement is addressed to the coach 
or athletic director who is forced to take time 
from his team or other work and spend it on 
the problem of providing seats for the big 
game. 


There is no doubt that Americans like to take 
their athletics sitting down. Stamping around 
in the mud or on the frozen ground at a foot- 
ball game is not the form of entertainment 
best calculated to bring the crowd again to 
your games. 


It is easy in these days of big stadiums and 
paved roads for them to get to some other 
town for some other game. 


For that big game—Send the Coupon 


You can end all your worries on this score 
very quickly. Circle A Bleachers, Portable, 
Sectional and Safe, end them in a way that 
does not require the permanent expenditure 
of large sums of money, but does quickly pro- 


EDEL OI CALUEDY) 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


vide safe, comfortable seats for your crowds. 


Circle A Bleachers are strong enough to hold 
four times the number of people that they 
seat. They will safely hold that crowd 
whether it is sitting, standing or jumping up 
and down. 

Circle A Bleachers are not Circus Seats. They 
are especially built for athletic use by a lead- 
ing manufacturer specializing in school 
requirements. 

They are endorsed by hundreds of schools 
and colleges that have used them for many 
purposes. 

You can have them for the big game this Fall. 
Send the coupon today. We will send you all 
needed information. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 

550 South 25th Street, 

Newcastle, Indiana. 


We will need................ seats for the big game. 


LAKE: OGreal 





550 South 25th Street 


Newcastle, Indiana 
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constitution and by-laws of the 
association. The decisions of his 
office will be final, unless an ap- 
peal is taken to the board. An 
appeal, however, will be so regu- 
lated by the rules of the associ- 
ation that such a course will be 
taken only when the odds seem to 
be largely in favor of an appeal.” 
Mr. K. W. Whinnery, Principal of 
Sandusky High School and Chairman 
of the Committee appointed by the 
Ohio Association of Secondary Prin- 
cipals, for the purpose of revising the 
constitution, outlines the duties of the 
Commissioner as follows: 

“(a) Shall interpret the rules 
of the Association and see that 
they are enforced. (b) Shall 
furnish to the members of the 
Association printed matter as 
follows: copies of the constitution 
and rules, forms for contracts, 
etc. . . . (¢) Shall decide all 
controversies. (d) His actions 
may be reviewed by the State 
Board. (e) Protests against the 
eligibility of a player must be ac- 
companied by a deposit of ten 
dollars, which will be returned if 
the protest is sustained. (f) Ap- 
peals may be made to the Board 
over the Commissioner. His ac- 
tion will hold in the meantime. 
(g) The Commissioner shall have 
charge of all finances. He will 
send a monthly financial state- 
ment to each member of the State 


Board. (h) He shall arrange for 
all basketball tournaments and 
field meets. Board members will 


be responsible for carrying out 
this work in their respective dis- 
tricts. (i) The President of the 
State Board shall countersign all 
checks. All accounts will be paid 
by check. (j) He shall submit an 
annual budget for the approval of 
the State Board.” 
(E), Provisions for Contests. 
(a) Officials. 
Indiana is the only state that makes 
systematic provision for the super- 
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vision of officials. Section 14 of the 
constitution provides that “all major 
officials in all inter-school contests 
must be approved by the Board of 
Control through the Permanent Sec- 
retary.” Before being approved the 
applicant must submit references 
which testify to the quality of his 
work in that particular sport. After 
approval he is required to carry a 
“work card” which provides for data 
on each contest in which he officiates. 
This card is called in at frequent in- 
tervals and enables the Secretary to 
check up on the official’s work. An 
approved official remains approved as 
long as his work is good. This scheme 
is easily understood after a careful 
perusal of the forms in Appendix C. 
(b) Miscellaneous. 


Breach of Contract, Ete. 


The provisions for breach of con- 
tract, forfeiture, and protests, may be 
summed up in the two articles taken 
from the constitution of South Da- 
kota: 

“If the charges are made in 
writing against any school for 
the violation of the rules of the 
Association, the Board of Control 
shall consider such charges, after 
giving due notice of the place and 
time to the school so charged, and 
may suspend the offending school 
for a period not exceeding one 
year.” (7, p. 7.) 

“No school shall fail to meet a 
regularly scheduled game with- 
out securing, at least one week in 
advance, permission from the 
Board of Control, to cancel the 
contract. . . Any school fail- 
ing to meet a game without this 
permission shall be barred from 
school competition in inter-school 
series . . for one year. Pro- 
vided, however, that the two 
schools concerned may mutually - 
cancel a game.” (7, p. 12.) 

Some states specify a small sum of 
money ranging from ten to twenty- 
five dollars, as a forfeit. 
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Sixteen constitutions’ state defi- 
nitely that the rules of the association 
shall apply to all contests, whether in 
the state or not. Wyoming provides 
that interstate contests may be played 
under rules mutually acceptable. Ohio 
recommends that the rules be applied 
at all times; California, that no inter- 
state contest be played. Minnesota 
provides an exception in that schools 
in cities of first class may be gov- 
erned by their own rules except when 
playing outside teams. 


Competition With Non-Members 


Eleven states’ prohibit members 
from playing with non-members; 
seven states* permit such competition, 
provided permission is obtained from 
the board. Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania rule that contests with 
non-members may be played provided 
that the rules of the opponents are as 
strict and that eligibility has been 
certified. Non-members is_inter- 
preted to mean those schools eligible 
to membership. In New Mexico, pri- 
vate and parochial schools are not 
permitted to join. In all states sus- 
pended members cannot be competed 
with. ad 

Post-Season Games 

Oklahoma and Washington prohibit 
post-season games. In Arizona, 
Arkansas, and Florida they may be 
held with permission. Indiana rules 
that no basketball games shall be 
played after the state tourney. A few 
of the others make recommendations 
along this line but the majority evi- 
dently favor them. 


Pre-Season Practice 
There are only a few rules relating 
to pre-season practice. In West Vir- 
ginia there is no practice before Sep- 
tember ist; Nebraska provides that 





*Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin. 

5 Arizona, Florida, Kansas, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

* Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Iowa, Oregon, 

















TABLE III. TYPES OF SCHOOLS ADMITTED TO STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 
Sr. and Jr. High Schools 
Any High Public Schools on Public Public All Secondary Recognized 
School Schools Unw. List High Schools High Schools Schools by State 
Arizona Delaware Colorado Idaho Pennsylvania Massachusetts |Georgia 
Arkansas Mississippi Nebraska Indiana Oregon Illinois 
Alabama Texas Iowa South Carolina | Kansas* 
California (white school) Michigan Wyoming Kentucky 
Florida Minnesota Louisiana 
Maine North Dakota Montana 
New Mexico New York New Jersey 
Utah Oklahoma North Carolina 
Washington South Dakota Ohio 
Wisconsin Virginia 
West Virginia 

















* Preparatory schools with permission of the Board. 
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PERFECTLY BALANCED! 
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No. X9 


Sciceless, 


(Pat’d. Aug. 25, 1925) 


Unlined 
OFFICIAL BASKET BALL 


THE ONLY REAL LACELESS 
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Fitted With The New Goldsmith All 
Rubber Valve Bladder 
(Patented Aug. 17, 1926) 


A valve without metal or metal caps. 
Inflated in a jiffy to any desired air 
pressure without unlacing or relacing; 
merely insert inflating stem into 
valve. Attach pump to stem and 
inflate to desired air pressure. Can 
also be easily deflated. 


A Basket Ball 


That is Really Laceless 

Inflated in a Jiffy 

Absolutely Spherical and Perfectly 
Balanced 

Without ““Wobble”’ in Flight 

Bounces True in Dribbling 


Without Dead Spots Due to Metal 
Valves or Metal Valve Caps. 


Can be Inflated to Any Desired Air 
Pressure 

Without A Lining, Greater Resiliency 

Made of Tempered Hide from which 


All Stretch is Removed by our 
Special Process 


Official in Size, Shape and Weight 


Trophies for Adoptions 


We award handsome Trophies for conference or league THE P 7 GOLDSMIT H SONS CO. 


adoptions of Goldsmith No. X9 Laceless Basket Ball and 


No. X5 Stemless Football. Send us the name of your Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
college or school, the names of the teams in your con- 

ference and the time when the ball will be adopted and CINCINNATI, OHIO. U. S. A 
we will forward you contract blanks with full informa- , 4. dante el 
tion. 
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there shall be no organized practice 
before June 5th and September Ist; 
in Minnesota, “pre-season training is 
considered unethical and is therefore 
prohibited.” Michigan does not per- 
mit practice before Labor Day; Mas- 
sachusetts recommends that it be re- 
stricted until school opens. 


The Coach 


In twelve states’ the coach must be 
a legally qualified teacher. In West 
Virginia he may have an assistant 
who receives no pay. Kentucky and 
Oklahoma provide that he must be a 
regular faculty member or directly 
responsible to the principal. New 

* Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, 


Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and West Virginia. 
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York recommends regular faculty 
members. In Delaware and Michigan 
the school may engage a coach but he 
shall have no voice in the management 
of athletics. Indiana rules that no 
coach may receive extra pay or gifts 
from outside sources. Arkansas pro- 
vides that a coach who plays ineligi- 
bles shall be barred from the associ- 
ation. In Ohio all coaches shall be 
employed by the board of education 
and the salary paid by that body. 


Girls’ Competition 


Seven states* provide that all girls’ 
basketball games shall be played un- 
der girls’ rules. West Virginia and 
Mississippi prohibit girls’ tourna- 





8 Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 


TABLE IV.—LIST OF 40 STATES AND ANNUAL DUES PER SCHOOL 




















State | Dues Range Initial Fee 
Washington ............ | $1.00 penis 
See | 1.50 
DE  ¢6ts vector cema 2.00 
SE cidaddnaodcadde de | 2.00 
EPS re 2.00 
EE cad iti aati ah wt do's 010 | 2.00 
RE , era | 2.00 
Massachusetts ........... | 2.00 
See a a a oat in Si 2.00 
EE a ce ea 2.00 
ER ree ee 2.00 
ee 2.00 2nd grade high 
re 2.00 
CE Saks eiwihieed at 2.00 
RS Re eae 2.50 
I cael 6a iia ach ae 2.50 
Rr ane 2.50 
ee 3.00 
0 ee 3.00 
North Dakota ........... 3.00 
New Mexico ............ 3.00 
Dh .t2he oie. pseeane 4.00 2nd grade high 
EE eee 5.00 
ES eee 5.00 $5.00 
De: tericcastbabacwe 5.00 
oa et a ee 5.00 
See re 5.00 
Pe , cennsecenons 5.00 
aii aii iS wile 5.00 
Ey ee 5.00 1st grade high 
Eh cditien tis 6s Wack anha 5.00 “class B” high 
Wisconsin .............. 5.00 
West Virginia .......... 5.00 
Pe Udechebeheoodes 6.00 1st grade high 
ied pwedsaweee 6.00 class “A” high 
South Carolina .......... 10.00 
DE cheedsvessenceoers 10.00** 5.00 
DL. itusegeesabsned 10.00 per section 
North Carolina .......... levy by Execut. Com. $10 maximum 
AEE a 100. per section 
Be SE owe egencdscet< 2.00 under 100 pupils 
 citacerenss oes 4.00 (100-300) pupils 
Se EE vce ccecatrad's’ 6.00 (300-500) pupils 
i rr 10.00 (over 300) pupils 
PD aacueeadtcetteeteat two cents per boy 3.50-15.00 1.00 
South Dakota ........... five cents per pupil 3.00-25.00 3.00 








*Less than 120 enrollment. 


Otherwise class “A.” 
**Fifteen cents per contestant in addition. 
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ments. Illinois prohibits inter-schol- 
astic girls’ games. Kentucky rules 
that girls’ basketball shall be played 
under boys’ rules. West Virginia pro- 
vides that a woman shall be in charge 
of girls’ athletics. 

(F) Membership and Dues. 

Table III shows the types of schools 
that are admitted to the various asso- 
ciations. “Any High School” is inter- 
preted as including both public and 
private high schools. “Public Schools” 
means public high and elementary 
schools. “Schools on the University 
List” refers to Colorado and Nebraska 
Universities respectively. We have 
assumed that “High School” and “Sec- 
ondary School” as used in the consti- 
tutions mean the usual four-year 
school. 

Table IV shows the states and the 
annual dues per school. Colorado, 
Illinois, and New Mexico reserve the 
right to levy assessments. Virginia 
provides that any remaining money 
shall be divided among the members 
and credited toward next year’s dues. 


SECTION 3. ELIGIBILITY RULES 


In our discussion of these rules 
we are using the term “High School” 
as including the 9th, 10th, llth and 
12th grades. 

(a) Age and Attendance. 

Twenty-six states’ rule a pupil ineli- 
gible upon becoming twenty-one years 
of age. In Washington, if a pupil be- 
comes twenty-one during the quarter, 
he may be permitted to finish that 
quarter. Colorado, New Mexico, Mis- 
sissippi and Oregon provide that he 
must be under twenty-one at the open- 
ing of school; North Carolina and 
Utah, by September first; Michigan, 
by Labor Day or February first; New 
York, before the opening game. 

Georgia, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Wisconsin place the limit at twenty 
years. Ohio provides that he may fin- 
ish the semester if becoming twenty 
years of age during the semester. In 
New Jersey the age restriction does 
not apply to preparatory schools. 

The period for enrollment ranges 
from within ten days to four weeks 
after the opening of school. Some 
states specify that a pupil must have 
enrolled a certain number of days be- 
fore the opening contest; namely, 
Pennsylvania, twenty days, and New 
Jersey, South Carolina and Texas, 
thirty days. North Carolina, New 
York and Oklahoma provide that he 
must have attended before the open- 
ing game 60 per cent, 80 per cent and 
90 per cent, respectively. In Maine, 
in order to participate in football, he 





® Arkansas, Arizona, California, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Montana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South- Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, Wyoming, West Virginia. 
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“No Basketball Player is any better 


Every coach knows this axiom. A 
player with “pounded” heels on the eve 
of a big game is about as hopeless as a 
race horse with a broken leg. 


Dr. W. E. Meanwell knew this. For 
years he studied the footwork of his 
players and found them handicapped by 
ill-fitting, poorly designed shoes. 


Out of his experience he designed a 
specially cushioned shoe—a shoe to 
really fit, to protect his players’ feet and 
stand the gaff of championship play. 


The Intercollegiate, it’s called. It of- 
fers seven unique advantages: 


1. Quick Pivoting—The sole has 
been built up just under the 
joint at the base of the big toe. 
This Pivot Tread makes it easy 
to pivot quickly on these soles 
that grip the floor. 


Cushion Protection—A sponge 
rubber cushioned heel seat is se- 
cured under the non-heat in- 
sole. It prevents jarring, blis- 
ters, bruises and “pounded” 


DR. WE. MEANWELL'S 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
1926 MODEL 
m | “ORSE SHOE GRIPEDGE fe 
PIVOT TREAD Bet 


See your dealer for school prices on 
quantity purchases. Also send for 
Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s booklet “The 
Making of an Athlete.” This con- 
tains valuable information on mod- 
ern training methods. A copy will 
be sent you free and if you want 
extra copies for distributing to your 
students these will be furnished 
gratis also. 


Special Prices for Team 
Equipment at Your 
Dealer 


Servus Rubber Co. 
Rock Island, Illinois 


than his feet” 


Arch Support—The special de- 
sign of the elongated ortho- 
paedic heel protects and sup- 
ports the arch at its weakest 
point. 


Stubber Toe Guards—(Pat. ap- 
plied for). Six layers of rubber 
and fabric to protect players 
who drag their toes when shoot- 
ing. 

Light Weight—The whole shoe 
is light in weight, but strong 
enough to withstand hard prac- 
tice and gruelling contests. 


6. Perfect Fit—The forepart of the 
shoe allows expansion of the foot. 
The narrow heel fits snugly. The 


DR. W. E. MEANWELL 


arch support puts the weight of the 
body where it should be—on the 
heel and ball of the foot—not on 
the toes. 


7. Long Wear—The whole shoe 
has a double foxing reinforce- 
ment and the best quality army 
duck is used in the uppers. 


While the Intercollegiate was de- 
signed primarily for basketball, it is 
also ideal for gym work as well as 
for any sport where agile foot work 
is an essential to good play. 


Ask any Servus dealer to show it to you 
or inquire direct. 


Prices: Men’s (6-12) $5.00 
Boys’ (214-6) $4.50 


é z 
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must enroll within three weeks after 
the opening of school; for basketball, 
during the week after Christmas; for 
track, by March list. In Minnesota 
and Washington, by October 15th, De- 
cember 1st and March ist for the 
respective sports. 

Massachusetts provides that he must 
have attended a secondary school 
three months previous to the contest 
and if he severs connections and re- 
turns later, he is not eligible for three 
months; in Texas, he must have at- 
tended one-half of the school year 
when last in school; Pennsylvania, 
one-tenth of the preceding semester. 
In Arkansas, if a pupil leaves school 
within thirty days after the close of 
the season, he shall become ineligible 
for the remaining year and the year 
following. In Georgia, no student, 
who, having participated and having 
been in attendance less than six 
months of the year, is eligible until 
he shall have been in attendance six 
months. The rules relating to “pre- 
vious attendance” do not apply tq en- 
tering freshmen. 

California, Illinois, Iowa, Montana, 
Ohio and Wisconsin declare a pupil 
ineligible after eight semesters’ at- 
tendance. In Montana, the principal 
must furnish the secretary by May 
Ist, a list of all athletes who have at- 
tended eight semesters. In Illinois, 
the eighth semester must follow im- 
mediately after the seventh. A semes- 
ter’s attendance is construed as ten 
days attendance in Illinois, four weeks 
in Iowa, twenty days in Montana, 
three weeks in Ohio, two months in 
Wisconsin, and ten weeks in Cali- 
fornia. Participation in any one con- 
test equals a semester’s attendance. 
Michigan declares a pupil ineligible 
after nine semesters’ attendance and 
Kentucky, after ten semesters’. 

(b) Participation. 

Thirty-six states” rule a pupil ineli- 
gible after four years’ participation 
in any one sport as a high school stu- 
dent. Arkansas permits five years 
participation. North Carolina pro- 
vides that he cannot participate in 
more than four championships. Mas- 
sachusetts sets no limit provided he 
’ is eligible in other respects. Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming do not permit 
the playing on high school teams of 
pupils below the ninth grade; Mich- 
igan allows it if the enrollment is un- 
der 175. In Idaho and Iowa they are 
eligible if they are under fifteen years 
of age; in South Dakota if they are 





%” Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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under sixteen years and the enroll- 
ment is under seventy-five. Kentucky, 
Idaho, Michigan and Minnesota do not 
count the playing of elementary pupils 
as high school participation, while 
Louisiana, New York, Nebraska, 
North Carolina and Texas rule it shall 
be included in the four years. 

Few states permit a postgraduate 
to participate. Colorado, Louisiana, 
Montana, Michigan and West Virginia 
rule that the completion of sixteen 
credits makes a pupil ineligible. New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Washington provide that a pupil who 
graduates in February may play the 
following semester if he is eligible in 
other respects. In New York, a grad- 
uate who has not reached his nine- 
teenth birthday on or before the open- 
ing game of the season may compete 
that season if eligible in other re- 
spects. 

Arkansas provides that no more 
than fifteen players of the same school 
be allowed to compete in a football 
game, seven in boys’ basketball and 
nine in girls’. The object of this rule 
is to give the visitors an equal chance. 
This provision may be suspended by 
mutual agreement. 


(c) Amateur Provisions. 


TABLE V. A LIST OF THE DIF- 
FERENT ITEMS RELATING TO 
LOSS OF AMATEUR STAND- 
ING AND THE FREQUENCY 
OF THOSE ITEMS 


Frequency Items 

ee 1. Assumed name. 

Me atone 2. Receiving money or 
board for playing. 

SPR 3. Using knowledge for 
gain (coaching, officiat- 
ing). 

ere 4. Competing with profes- 
sionals. 

eer 5. Competing for prizes 
(cash or merchandise). 

Diesesohn 6. Selling of prizes. 

ere. 7. Receiving expenses for 
playing on a team in an- 
other town. 

er 8. Issuing a challenge to 
compete for money. 

Bs castsa 9. Playing on an outside 
team where admission is 
charged. 

| ere 10. Receiving consideration 
for connecting himself 
with any athletic organ- 
ization. 

ewer 11. Betting on a competi- 
tion. 


Item 4 means playing on a team, 
any member of which is a paid player; 
neither may a player enter a competi- 
tion which is open to amateurs and 
professionals. Item 2 refers to any 
inducement from any source offered 
to an athlete to attend a particular 
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school. Playground supervision is not 
included in item 3. Item 6 refers to 
the selling of merchandise or of a 
trophy that has been won. Item 9 
does not include Y. M. C. A., Boy Scout 
or church teams. 

The penalty for loss of amateur 
standing varies. Most of the consti- 
tutions merely state that the pupil is 
ineligible; some declare him eligible 
after one season has lapsed in that 
particular sport; Wisconsin declares 
him ineligible for all time if he is 
found guilty of items 2, 3, 5 and 9. 
Colorado permits pupils to play sum- 
mer baseball for money. 

(d) Scholarship. 

Thirty-four states” provide that a 
student must be doing passing work 
for the current term in fifteen 
semester hours. The same require- 
ment holds for the preceding semester. 
Colorado and Michigan place the mini- 
mum at fourteen hours; Massachu- 
setts, at twelve. In New York, a pupil 
must take subjects amounting to four- 
teen Regents’ counts not less than nine 
of which must be new work. A Re- 
gents’ count is the same as a semester 
hour and is given in subjects that have 
been placed on the certified list by the 
Board of Regents. These subjects are 
largely academic. The pupil must also 
maintain a grade of scholarship sat- 
isfactory to the school authorities and 
have passed nine counts the preceding 
semester. New Jersey likewise per- 
mits the school authorities to deter- 
mine the scholarship requirement. In 
Wisconsin and Florida, the pupil must 
have an average passing grade in four 
subjects and may have one below. In 
California, he must be doing passing 
work in nine units of University of 
California credits and have passed six 
units the preceding semester. North 
Carolina provides that he must pass 


. the majority of subjects for the cur- 


rent and preceding term. 

California, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Vermont, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia and Washington interpret 
the “preceding semester” as the “im- 
mediately preceding semester,” and 
we assume that the other states inter- 
pret it as the semester when last in 
attendance. Of the former group, 
California, Idaho, Michigan, Vermont 
and West Virginia allow for absence 
beyond control. Some other states” 
have a similar provision. In eleven 
states" an athlete who has failed is 





11 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


12 Arizona, Illinois, Maine, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Wyoming. 
13 Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Washington, West Virginia. 
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Newest Basket Ball Equipment 











No. K 165 








without SNUGTEX 
in Waist Band 


No. 072 LV 


Official Stemless Bladder 
Basket Ball Laced 

























| CHICAGO 





No. K 150 
Worsted Shirt with 
LETTERS KNIT IN 











<A 





= SSS 


Re i Ste - 


Showing Basket Ball Pants 
with SNUGTEX in 
Waist Band 





SNUGTEX 
Keeps Shirt Smooth 
and Pants Snug 


Manufactured By 


SeallsDean, 


2339 LOGAN BLVD. 95 CHURCH ST. 


CHICAGO BROCKTON 
ILL. MASS. 











No. K 154 V 





with SNUGTEX 
in Waist Band 


No. 060 V 
Nolace Official 
Basket Ball with 
Stemless Bladder 































“All Star” 


Traction Sole 














































“Hickory” 


Crepe Sole 










“Varsity” 
Inner Socks 


We cannot overemphasize the 
importance of “Varsity” Inner 
Socks. Every coach should in- 
sist upon the use of these full 
fashioned pure _ virgin wool 
socks, not only for more com- 
fort but as a protection against 
foot troubles. We urge this 
ideal combination of Converse 
Shoes and Converse “Varsity” 
Inner Socks. 














~ The 1926 Converse Basketball 
“. Year Book—168 page volume 





Converse 
Rubber Shoe 


of team photographs and 

Company, ™ records; authoritative arti- 

618 W. Jackson Se a +" coaches ; 
cludes supplement 

Boulevard, \ Converse Basketball 





; Shoes. “ 
Chicago, Ill. —— (and cou. 
Please send compliment- N\\copy. 
ary copy of 1926 Basket- » 
ball Year Book to 

“\ 
IE icsdccaiesssninsiga ceded nlc Sedan sSecnacobtlcsubcal ‘“ 
~~ 
ADDRESS _s 
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The “peg-top” is an exclusive 
Converse feature that has brought 
untold joy to thousands of basket- 


ball players. The up- 
pers of the shoe are so 
designed in the back 
that the pull of the lac- 
ing is about one inch 
below the top and the 
edge cannot chafe or 
cut into the Achilles 
tendon. 


With “peg-top” up- 
pers, Converse shoes 
can be laced clear to 
the top and so give 
more support to the 
ankle and instep. 

The “Peg-top” is but 
one of many exclusive 
features of Converse 
shoes. 
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Dre, 
"ete. 


‘Peg-Top’ upper 


—an exclusive Converse feature 








Five Points of 


Converse Superiority 
] Cushion Heel Arch Sup- 
port—Comfortable because 
correct with high point un- 
der arch. 
Q—Peg Top—Permits upper 
to be laced snugly without 
cutting or chafing across 
Achilles tendon. 
3—+-Ply Toe Construction 
—Supplies all the extra 
wear necessary without un- 
sightly re-enforcement. 
4—Lioht Weight—Correctly 
placed. re-enforcements 
eliminate all extra weight 
5 —Traction — Both the 
moulded and crepe soles 
without sacrificing wear. 
insure a quick stop, and fast 
get-away—no sliding or slip- 
ping. 








Basketball 


Each feature is a distinct 


Coach Ray A. Eklund, University of Kentucky, says: 
in my mind that the Converse is THE shoe with which to equip your team.” 


Cushion Arch 


CORRECT HEEL CUSHION 
Note where the high point 
comes, — under the arch. 
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and proven point of superiority. 
Together, they demonstrate that 
Converse Basketball Shoes provide 


the four essentials of 
correct construction. 
They “hold the floor” 
through positive and 
dependable _ traction; 
they are as light as 
possible in weight; 
they fit snugly without 
discomfort and _ they 
are built to give extra 
long wear. 


The “peg-top”’ con- 
struction readily iden- 
tifies the shoe that car- 
ries it as a Converse- 
built shoe. Leading 
coaches use and en- 


dorse Converse Basketball Shoes 
year after year. 


“There is no doubt 


nverse 


RUBBER SHOE Co. 





Factory and General Offices: Malden, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
~*~ 





NEW YORK 
142 Duane Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
25 North Fourth St. 





st etal a bets Sta at ae 


Cal Se) jah, t+ eNO 
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permitted to make up work during the 
summer in those subjects in which he 
is deficient. Seven states“ rule that 
the report at the end of the semester 
is final as far as eligibility is con- 
cerned. 

(e) Certificate of Eligibility. 

All the states with the exception of 
Maine, Mississippi, New York and 
South Carolina make provision for the 
exchange of eligibility lists between 
principals. The time set for this ex- 
change ranges from two to ten days 
before the contest. Massachusetts 
provides that the list be sent only if 
requested. 

Some of the states” require definite 
data on these lists. These data in- 
clude date of birth, date of enrollment, 
subjects carried, number of semester 
credits earned the previous semester, 
credits earned to date, years of par- 
ticipation, average grade in each sub- 
ject, and passing mark of the school. 
After each game, in Louisiana and 
New Mexico, the principals shall ex- 
change lists of players used. 

(f) Outside Competition. 

Thirteen states” prohibit a pupil 
from playing on a similar team during 
the season. Similar team means an 
amateur team of the same sport and 
not connected with the school. Kansas, 
Illinois, New Mexico and Pennsylvania 
permit him to do so provided the prin- 
cipal consents. Minnesota allows it if 
the game is a practice one and no 
admission is charged. 

(g) Residence and Migration. 

Eleven states” provide that a pupil 
who transfers from one school to an- 
other is ineligible until after one 
year’s attendance unless the parents 
take up residence in the new district; 
six states® rule one semester’s attend- 
ance sufficient. Kansas places the time 
limit at ten weeks; New York, two 
weeks. Massachusetts requires at- 
tendance for three consecutive months. 
Two states, Florida and Mississippi, 
rule that the parents must be resi- 
dents. Indiana and Minnesota have 
a provision which prevents a student 
from migrating to another school in 
the same district unless the parents 
move. This rule is applicable to cities 
having more than one high school. In 
New York, if parents change resi- 
dence, a pupil is not eligible until two 
weeks after enrollment. Oklahoma 
provides that a graduate of the eighth 
grade is eligibile in that district re- 





14 Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

15 Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

4*Arizona, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, New York, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Oregon, Iowa, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

17 Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia. 


18 Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, £ 
South Dakota. 
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Howard Ehmke Covers Insure 


Fair Football Competition 


No team can do its best or compete on fair terms when the ground 
beneath its feet is slippery and uncertain as the result of rain 
storms, or the first light snows of Fall. 











The New Stadium of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. Franklin Field is protected against rainstorms, 
mud, slush and snow by a Howard Ehmke Athletic Field 
Cover. 


The long and practical experience of Howard Ehmke, prominent 
pitcher of the Philadelphia Athletics, enabled him to perfect an 
extremely simple, easily handled athletic field cover which ade- 
quately protects baseball and football fields against inclement 
weather. 


An Ehmke Cover will be used to protect Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, 
for the Army-Navy contest this Fall. Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia, recen'ly purchased one. Leading major league baseball 
fields own Ehmke Covers. Every important playing field should 
enjoy similar weather protection. 


Laid in 10 to 12 Minutés 


The Ehmke Cover can be laid in 10 to 12 minutes. Being made 

in sections, the same cover can be used on baseball and football 

fields, track and tennis courts. Manufactured in three fabrics: 

— canvas, Dupont Rubberized canvas and Goodyear 
ubber. 


Special Rental Proposition 


Ke will rent an Ehmke Cover and allow you to apply 
part of the rental toward its purchase if so desired, 
or you may buy one on convenient terms. Write us 

for complete specifications, prices and fabric 
samples. 


THE HOWARD EHMKE COMPANY 


1648 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















































Soldiers’ Field Installation, over 50,000 Knockdown Bleachers Used 


The Largest 
Installation of 
Bleachers 


If you are interested in bleachers you will be 
interested in the Knockdown Bleacher installa- 
tion at the Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. Over Fifty 
thousand knockdown bleacher seats were or- 
dered—probably the largest single bleacher 
order ever installed. Strength, construction 
and safety were all carefully considered, as well 
as facilities for turning out orders of this size 
before this order was placed with us. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO., Urbana, III. 


Tn 
KN A2Fagen | N 


BLEACHERS 
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Send for Knock- 
down Bleacher 
Booklet 


If you will sign and clip 
the coupon below we will 
gladly send you a book- 
let on knockdown 
bleacher construction, 
which will show the pat- 
ented features, interest- 
ing installation and will 
give complete ordering 











LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department M, Urbana, Illinois. 


Please send me without obligation a copy 
of your book on Knockdown Bleachers. 


geld ln Birch te Mt Ma ss = 3 





information. 
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gardless of parents’ residence. South 
Carolina rules that a pupil from an 
outside district must attend one year 
before becoming eligible and if he 
transfers from the same district he 
is ineligible during that season. In 
Texas, a pupil is ineligible if he re- 
mains in the district from which his 
parents have moved. 


In the preceding paragraph the 
word “district” has been interpreted 
as “high school district.” The fore- 
going provisions do not apply to grad- 
uates of a one, two or three year high 
school. 

(h) Local Control. 

Eleven states” rule a pupil ineligible 
if he is under discipline or if his char- 
acter would reflect discredit upon the 
school he represents. Massachusetts 
has a provision which makes a pupil 
ineligible for one year if he is ruled 
out of a game twice in the same sea- 
son for unsportsmanlike conduct. A 
few states provide that the local board 
of education may pass rules not in- 
consistent with the constitution. Ohio 
recommends that the local board adopt 
the eligibility rules. 

(i) Eligibility List to the State 

Secretary. 

Eighteen states” require that each 
school shall forward an annual list of 
all contestants to the sectional or state 
secretary. The time for filing is 
usually January or June. This list in- 
cludes such data as: name, date of 
birth, original enrollment, semesters 
in school, years in athletics, branches 
of athletics participated in, scholar- 
ship record and class standing. In 
Kentucky and New Mexico, this pro- 
vision is not mandatory. However, 
the executive officer may require it. 

(j) Physician’s Certificate and Par- 

ents’ Consent. 

Indiana, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, South Carolina and Wisconsin 
require the filing of a physician’s cer- 
tificate and the parents’ consent at 
least once a year. Kansas, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico and Ohio 
recommend it. Minnesota and Iowa 
require the physician’s certificate only. 

(k) Awards. 

Kansas, Illinois, Michigan, Montana, 
Ohio and West Virginia do not per- 
mit the acceptance of awards of more 
than one dollar intrinsic value. Iowa, 
Oregon and Washington rule that he 
shall not accept a sweater or article 
of intrinsic value. In Nebraska, he 
shall not receive anything other than 

(Continued on page 41) 


19 Colorado, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin. 

70 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
West Virginia. 
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Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Basket Ball and Gymnasium 


Unquestionably Keds compare today the 
greatest line of basket ball and gymnasium 
shoes. There is a type for every phase of 
indoor athletics. Before selecting your 
equipment for this season, be sure to see 
the new Keds with the latest improvements. 
Keds are worn and recommended by the 
leading teams and coaches everywhere. 
They are not genuine Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe. 


















CREPE SOLE United States Rubber Company 


Feather weight shoe, vul- 
canized crepe sole, grips 
on any playing surface. 













METEOR 
Favored by lea ding 
players—non-slipping out- 
sole—slim shank insures 
good fit and arch support. 














COMET 
Famous basketball shoe—withstands 
most gruelling tests—many other 
sure winning features. 















At 100 yards, the 
Sausch & Lomb Sport 
Glass covers an area of 
84 feet. This is an 
achievement in binocular 
design that makes it 
particularly adaptable to 
sport use — for football 
games, the races, nature 
study. etc. 


sidelines. 
in their laps. The 
does just this. 


vation. 
use without fatigue. 


Coaches, here is just the glass to send your men on 
their football scouting trips. 
But they can have the trick plays right 
Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass 
Wider vision than any similar glass 
on the market, a rapid focusing screw and brilliant 
illumination make it ideal for close-up football obser- 
Comfortable eye-piece lenses permit long 


4 


BETTER VISION - BETTER SCOUTING! 


They can’t sit on the 








HERE’S A SPECIAL VALUE 





NEW MODEL 
COLMONT 
$29.75 


Also a good scout- 
ing glass. 8 power; 
wide vision for 
sports near and 
far; excellent for 
traveling. Com- 


plete $16.50. 
pocket. 


for $16.50. 
back, 


pares favorably $16.50 
with high iced e 
Gees tee toni Watry & Heidkamp 


nation, fleld and 
definition. Try it 
for 10 days free! 








grade makes. 






Ten Day Free Trial 


The Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass is provided 
with a sturdy genuine leather carrying case—com- 
Fits conveniently into even a small 
Order one today and try it out. 
money. At the end of ten days send us your check 
If it isn’t all we claim it to be send it 
There’s no further obligation. 


We also have a first class football stop watch at 


Dept. 21-K, 17 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


We carry also a complete line of CARL ZEISS, HENS- 
OLDT, BUSH, LE MAIRE and .all other standard high 
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$16.50 


Complete 
With Case 


Send no 








GYM- 
NASIUM 
EQUIP’T 

CAT. 

No. 4 





HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


SANI-ONYX BACKSTOP 


“A PERFECT BASKET BALL BOARD” 





CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(MANUFACTURERS) 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


PLAY- 
GROUND 
EQUIP’T 

CAr. 
No. A 


CHICAGO 
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Division of Labor 
(Continued from page 20) 
made at all. I believe in bringing a 
team along slowly and not in driving 

them too fast or too hard. 


The First Scrimmage 


After the first two weeks of work, 
we have our first scrimmage, or our 
first game. Starting then the next 
week I generally scrimmage the third 
team on Tuesday night, the first team 
on Wednesday night, and the second 
team an Thursday night. No man 
scrimmages more than thirty minutes 
during the week. It is not necessary. 
Their group work gives them enough 
combat work to give them judgment 
of timing, and to keep their competi- 
tive nature on edge, for I believe that 
the time to play the game of football 
is on Saturday, and not on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday. I have 
heard of teams which scrimmaged on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
and then the coach wondered why the 
players were so pepless, listless, and 
dead on their feet, and apparently 
overfed on football. It is better to 
have a team underscrimmaged but 
full of eagerness to play football, than 
to have them overscrimmaged, and as 
a result listless. It is better to have 
a little less perfection of execution 
and a great eagerness to play, than 
it is to have perfection of execution 
without that enthusiasm and exhilara- 
tion which is so necessary to win. 
After the sixth week it is not neces- 
sary to scrimmage at all, except now 
and then after you have had an easy 
game. Then it might be well to 
scrimmage the team some to prepare 
it for a real, tough game. 


Freshmen Competition 


I believe that scrimmaging against 
the freshmen in the fall is much more 
satisfactory than playing against 
the scrubs. The scrubs, as a rule, 
are made up mostly of men who are 
rapidly losing heart, and they realize 
that they are nothing but goats. They 
do not, as a rule, give much opposi- 
tion to the varsity. However, the 
freshmen team are less experienced 
and less sophisticated, and being 
chuck full of the eagerness of fearless 
youths, they will come out onto the 
field pop-eyed, eager to show the var- 
sity up. I have seen freshmen teams 
so full of zip and enthusiasm that at 
times they have literally swept the 
varsity off their feet. This is the 
kind of practice that will bring the 
varsity along in a way that will sur- 
prise you. You can’t beat it. 


Light Work 


I have planned the work s0 as 
always to have light work on Monday 
and Friday. At the end of the season, 
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particularly if it is near to the last 
or second to the last game away from 
home, I have found it a good thing 
to lay them off entirely the day before 
the game. Every coach will have to 
adapt himself to his own particular 
conditions and situations, and it is 
hard to put down a fast rule. The 
first couple of games, however, will 
tell you where the weaknesses are in 
your team. You will have to change 
your division of labor and practice so 
as to correct those weaknesses which 
seem most predominant. No practice 
should be allowed to become monot- 
onous, and it will be good to keep 
mixing up the group work, and to do 
everything possible to keep things in- 
teresting. 

“Trick” Plays 


In the middle of the season I have 
found it effective on the Monday after 
a hard game to give the team two or 
three outlandish plays, trick plays, 
which they probably will never use. 
However, they act as a mental tonic 
to the whole team. A team will get 
a lot of fun and a new lease on life 
mentally with these new toys. No 
plays, however, should be used in a 
game which have not been thoroughly 
drilled and rehearsed in actual scrim- 
mage. It takes a lot of time to de- 
velop a play to a point where it 
becomes effective in a game. When 
I see by the newspapers that a 
coach in midseason is changing his 
entire offense, I just take that with 
a grain of salt. There have been 
isolated cases, of course, where 
coaches have done things like this, 
but I have never heard of any case 
where this was effective. A coach 
must map out his offense before the 
season begins, and while he can, of 
course, put in a lot of variations, and 
so forth, yet the offense must remain 
basically the same, or he cannot get 
results. The men on the team are 
just boys, and they have their limita- 
tions. 

I believe it is well to have three or 
four trick plays in the repertoire, be- 
sides the ones just mentioned, as they 
give the team a lot of confidence. The 
men thus have something in reserve 
to call upon in case things go badly 
in the second half. It is much like a 
man carrying a revolver feeling much 
safer about meeting a hold-up man. 
However, he may be held up so quickly 
sometime that he will not have a 
chance to use his gun. And the same 
thing holds good for the team with 
the trick plays. 





Question: May a coach take a man 
out in the first quarter and put him 
back in the second quarter? 

Answer: No. He may put him 
back in the second half, however. 
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turbing the lace. 
and accurately gauged by air gauge. t . 
that bladder can be removed and a new one put in without 
sending the ball back to the factory. We guarantee the No. 
AXS, Intercollegiate Basketball to be Official for all games, 
absolutely perfect in material and workmanship. Every ball 
carefully packed complete already laced, with pure gum stem- 
less bladder, inflating auxiliaries and patented lacing needle, 
in sealed box. 


Every Coach Needs This Assistant 
The Copyrighted LEVIS Score and Record Book 


New pocket size 1034 inches and 5%4 
The information and 
system used in this book give the 
team manager or coach a complete 
history of each game, and a record 








inches wide. 


of the individual 


each player. 


assists. 


to keep records and scores. 


RAWLINGS 


New Surface Valve Model 


Bladder 
Replaceable 
Without 
Sending 
Back to 
factory 


Rawlings Official Intercollegiate Basket Ball 


N2; AXS—This improved ball is equipped with Stemless 
Bladder having a Schrader valve which is flush with out- 
side of case, permitting of inflation and deflation without dis- 
A standard air pressure can be maintained 
A feature of this ball is 


performance of 


Special columns are 
provided for the running scores and 
A complete analysis of 
twenty-three games can be recorded. Four pages are provided in back 


of book for seasons record of individual players. Full instructions in 


Complete Basket Ball Equipment for Player, Coach and Floor 


RAWLINGS MFG. CO., 


23rd and Lucas 
St. Louis, Missouri 











Dixie Portable Bleachers 


For 


FOOTBALL FANS 


In stock ready for immediate delivery 


Wire or write us 


Dixie Portable Bleacher Co. 


Meridian, Mississippi 
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Learn 
Swimming 


IN THE 


Indoor 
Season. 


Close Observation of Effort, Method 
and Result, Difficult Outdoors, is 
Easy in the Indoor Pool 


LL OUT OF BREATH? Is that the way 

you get when you try to swim? You 
must learn the method of breath control 
mastered by the champions. 


OMPLETELY TIRED OUT? After strok- 

ing a length of the tank, is your strength 
exhausted? You must learn the system of 
relaxation enabling you to swim an indefi- 
nitely extended period. 


MPROVING TOO SLOWLY? Are you 
disappointed with slow progress toward 
development of the elusive art of swim- 
ming? You need expert guidance from one 
step to the next in acquiring perfect form, 
reducing resistance and obtaining the max- 
imum propulsion with the minimum effort. 


EED BACHRACH’S ADVICE. To become 

quickly at home in the water, master 
breath control and relaxation, and develop 
perfect style you need for your text “THE 
OUTLINE OF SWIMMING” by Coach Wil- 
liam Bachrach, Illinois Athletic Club, de- 
veloper of the world’s greatest swimmers of 
the last decade, including John Weissmuller 
and Miss Sybil Bauer, and head coach of 
America’s Olympic team. 


RUIT OF TWENTY YEARS. This is what 

Coach Bachrach, teacher of thousands 
of beginners and hundreds of record break- 
ers, gathers in this book, declared to be 
the most authoritative volume ever pub- 
lished of swimming. Filled with personality 
sketches of the great stars and their 
courses. 


LL NEW STYLE STROKES. These are 

taught in text and picture, splendid 
illustrations by drawings, diagrams and 
photos of the champions showing how they 
do it. Printed on glossy paper. 


EW BINDING — PRICE REDUCTION. 

SOLD OUT! That is the word on the 
first binding of “THE OUTLINE OF 
SWIMMING,” for which orders still come 
at $5.00 a copy. The new binding in red 
cloth covers, gold stamped, is ready at 
$3.00 a copy. Send check or money order 
TODAY for your copy of “THE OUTLINE 
OF SWIMMING,” by William Bachrach, 
I. A. C. 


$3.00 ORDER COUPON 


MIDLAND-CHICAGO SERVICE, 
73 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
a ERAN 


Gentlemen : 

Please find enclosed a check or money 
order for $3.00, for which please mail me, 
charges postpaid, a copy of the cloth- 
bound edition of “THE OUTLINE OF 
SWIMMING.” five books complete in one 
volume, by William Bachrach. My name 
and address is: 


Street 


City. 
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John L. Griffith 


Last year some man who did not 
have the courage to sign his name and 
consequently wrote under the pseu- 
donym of “A Graduate Manager” 
made the startling statement that 
while “it costs $8,000 to condition a 
race horse for the Derby, it costs $25,- 
000 to condition, train, equip and put 
a single football player into a big col- 
lege game.” The writer does not 
explain how he arrived at these fig- 
ures; neither does he make it clear 
whether it means that it costs $25,000 
to put a football player into a single 
game in some certain university or 
whether he would have us believe 
that this is the average cost in the 
five hundred odd colleges in this 
country. 

For the purpose of learning the 
average cost of training men for the 
different sports in the Intercollegiate 
Conference or “Big Ten,” the writer 
had a budget analysis made of the 
athletic association financial books for 
the year 1924-25 and found that the 
average cost of training a man for a 
football game instead of being $25,000 
per man per game was $23.59. 

It may be interesting to know how 
these figures were reached. In that 
year 2,418 varsity and freshmen 
varsity men were trained in the ten 
Conference colleges. This means an 
average of 241.8 per _ institution. 
These universities that fall expended 
$50,072.19 or an average of $5,007.22 
on team travel, making the cost per 
man for traveling $20.71. The aver- 
age cost per college scouting was 
$945.40 or $3.91 per man. The aver- 
age game expense, which included 
ticket selling, erecting additional 
seats, pay of gate men and police and 
laundry service, was $9,169.30 or 
$37.92 per man. The officials cost 
$1,988.37 or $8.45 per man. Printing 
and advertising cost each university 
$3,151.41 or $12.60 a player. Foot- 
ball equipment and supplies cost 
$6,871.29 or $28.42 for each varsity 
and freshman varsity athlete. The 
average expense of providing medical 
care for the men was $1,749.03 per 
university or $7.55 per man. The 
medals and awards amounted to 
$919.58 or $3.40 per individual. Mis- 
cellaneous expenses, including equip- 
ment repairs, rain and liability insur- 
ance, amounted to $1,160.23 or $4.88 
aman. The average cost of caring 
for the grounds and maintaining them 
was $1,572.49 or $6.91 a player. The 
coaching cost per institution was $13,- 
057.55 or $54 per individual for ten 





weeks’ instruction. Totaling the cost 
per man for each of the above items 
of equipment, maintenance, training 
and coaching, it is clear that the cost 
per player for the season of eight 
games was $188.75 per man for the 
season or $23.59 per game. 

For the purpose of visualizing the 
above figures the following table is 
presented. 

The average cost of training a foot- 
ball player in the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference, 1924-25: 


TE IEE. 6 doo cca ea se iw cee $20.71 
OS ee ee 3.91 
Game Expense ............. 37.92 
Ee ee ee 8.45 
Printing and Advertising.... 12.60 
ee ree 28.42 
ES eT 7.55 
Naat a sa Ge eiceea ich acid el oe 3.40 
re eee 4.88 
Care of Grounds ......6.005. 6.91 
RE ol Vitek binreieba clad ee 54.00 


Total for season of 8 games.$188.75 

Average per Game........ $ 23.59 

It might be suggested that 2,418 
men did not play in Conference games 
that season and consequently the av- 
erages presented are misleading, but 
the writer holds that since the men 
on the squads who did not get into the 
games were used in training those who 
did play in the contests, it is reasonable 
to consider them in this study.. Not 
all of the 4,000,000 men who were in 
the service at the time of the World 
War actually saw fighting on the 
front, yet no one disputes the War 
Department’s figures for the cost of 
the war. It would be impossible to 
determine the exact cost of training 
and equipping the men who saw com- 
bat service in the war and with the 
present system of bookkeeping in use, 
it is impossible to determine the cost 
of training any certain individual. 

Granting that an expert accountant 
might find minor inaccuracies in this 
study of costs, yet the differences 
would be minor after all and there is 
a world of difference between $25,000 
and $23.59. 

If, however, the average cost of 
training, equipping and putting a sin- 
gle football player into a single foot- 
ball game were figured on the basis 
of 22 men per squad instead of 241.8 
men, then the total cost per confer- 
ence man for the season would be 
$2,109.75, or dividing that by 8, since 
there are usually 8 games played, then 
the average cost per man per game 
would be $263.71 instead of $25,000. 
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In Keeping With Champions—The New Sherman 


GRANTLAND RICE 


HAD known the old Hotel Sherman as a comfortable, home-like 

hotel, famous for warmth of welcome and that alert service which 
sportsmen the world over like. I had heard from men who play polo and 
golf and tennis, make football rules, climb mountains, plan regattas, that 
the New Hotel Sherman had many advantages over the old. Naturally 
I wanted to see for myself. 

I found so many varieties of comfort, divertisement, entertainment, art 
and service at the New Hotel Sherman that on one occasion I asked the 
elevator operator to take me up to the country club. And when we 
arrived at the roof with its outdoor arrangements I felt that he had 
carried out the request. As Chicago is the center of champion affairs in 
sport it is a great thing to know that such exceptional headquarters as 


the New Hotel Sherman are waiting. 


FAMOUS FEATURES 


LUB Breakfast at 45, 65 and 75 cents in the Celtic 














a Rest ‘ 
OF VITAL INTEREST BS “oy “All You Can Eat for $1.00” Luncheon in the 
College Inn. 
to “The $1.25 Table d’Hote owe - the eg Room. 
A fi for tall ts. A exclusively women. 
ALL F OOTBALL MEN A euadinenes oad ak ~<a te sis 


Three-fourths of our rooms are available at $2.50, $3, 
$3.50, and $4. Rates for two, from $5. 





1. New Hotel Sherman is the official 
headquarters for Directors and Foo 
ball. Coaches of the Inter-Collegiate 
Conference of Football Officials. 


2. The entire 17th Floor is reserved for 
tall men, where comfortable extra-size 
beds insure the players on the teams a 

| sound and relaxed night’s sleep with 

noise and crowds shut out and plenty 
of pure, fresh air let in. 














3. Training table food prepared to your 
order, under the personal supervision 
of our famous chef, Thomas Magliano. A complete musical comedy presented 3 times each evening in 


the College Inn. Dancing to Maurie Sherman’s Orchestra. 
Tune in on WLS. 


New HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Streets 
1700 Rooms CHICAGO 1700 Baths 
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What Some Coaches Teach the Quarterback 


apart, the little fingers adjacent and 
separated by about five or six inches. 
The palms of both hands are under 
the path of the flight of the ball. The 
ball rises and the hands receive and 
draw it in. 

Receiving the ball in the second cup 
is brought about by the ball rolling 
over the hands into the forearms and 
touching the upper arms. When the 
first cup fails the second and third are 
rendered certain by closing in the el- 
bows and knees. 

A quarter back always tries to use 
the first cup, no matter what the con- 
ditions are. Sometimes it is impos- 
sible to handle a wet, muddy and 
slimy ball with the hands alone. The 
quarter then finds himself using the 
second and third cups. 





DALY’S RULES FOR 
QUARTERBACKS 
O rule is absolute; break 
any rule in order to suc- 
ceed. 

Never lose the ball on downs— 
that is, get its full value for- 
ward by kicking or by a scor- 
ing play. 

In your territory: 

(a) If outkicking opponents, 
go to position and kick. 
PRESS KICKING 
GAME. Exception: at 
times, ball may be rushed 
to steady the team or 
when in danger of kick- 
ing to fair catch. 

(b) If outkicked, hold the 
ball as long as possible, 
playing slowly and care- 
fully for the period. 

In opponent’s territory, hold 
‘the ball as long as possible, 
ending with a scoring play if 
possible. 

In general watch for: 

(1) Spreading in the oppon- 
ent’s line. 

(2) Boxing the tackle. 

(3) Open space in the back- 
field. 

(4) Critical positions. 

Convinced that the game is an 
even break, take a chance out- 
side your forty-yard line. 

Fake a kick at a dangerous op- 
ponent when the kicker is 
hurried. 

Inside your 20-yard line do not 
hold onto the ball too long. 
Make no wide runs. 

Take chances, provided there is 
nothing to lose. 














(Continued from page 11) 


“Facing the center,” says Daly, 
“the quarterback advances one foot 
five or six inches, knees bent as de- 
sired, body bent at the waist, hands 
and arms held well forward. This 
permits turning with equal facility to 
either side. The quarterback varies 
his feet with the play, putting for- 
ward either foot as desired. 

“Receiving the ball from center, the 
quarter draws his hands back with 
the flight of the ball toward the side 
of the body on which he is to make 
the pass, at the same time turning 
at the waist, turning the head, and 
turning the eyes to the runner. He 
is also adjusting his feet to any posi- 
tion desirable to facilitate the pass.” 

In the pass on plays from tackle to 
tackle, the essential that governs the 
technique is that the quarter shall not 
interfere with the runner. To avoid 
collision and at the same time make 
a safe and sure pass, the quarter 
swings up under the line, keeping out 
of the path of the play. As the run- 
ner approaches the quarterback places 
the ball in the runner’s body and then 
withdraws, leaving the runner a free 
path. 

While it is true that in many cases 
the quarterback does not call the 
plays, it is desirable for him to do 
so if his generalship is equal to that 
of any other player. His duties as 
a ball passer are so light, in regard 
to the amount of energy expanded, 
that he can be more easily saved for 
mental work than any other back. 
When a play fails, a quarterback is in 
a position to know exactly what 
caused it to fail, and this gives him 
valuable guidance in directing the of- 
fensive. 

Zuppke says if the coach is able to 
balance his team properly so as to 
relieve the general of as many duties 
as possible, such as carrying the ball, 
forward passing, punting and place 
kicking, and use him for blocking, 
catching punts and tackling, he will 
arrive at a good solution of the 
quarter problem. 

“Too often,” says Zuppke, “it hap- 
pens that the general has to direct 
the attack, carry the ball, punt, throw, 
block, receive punts, and tackle, so 
that many a season will go wrong be- 
cause most of the time will be con- 
sumed in practicing the details of 
each duty. Furthermore this may 
create conditions of exhaustion, in- 
jury or overheated brain, which may 
impair his mental faculties in a game 
just at the moment when the best of 
judgment is necessary. 

“Therefore, I suggest that the 
coach protect his general to as great 


an extent as possible by relieving him 
from the worry and performance of 
those parts of the game that require 
physical dexterity and energy, and al- 
low him to focus his attention on 
guiding the team and directing the at- 
tack; for example, some of my quar- 
terbacks were forced to be leaders and 
all-around performers; others were 
coached to save their physical energy 
and specialize in guiding the team 
through a game, block an offense, and 
play safety on defense.” 

The quarterback must have fre- 
quent conferences with the coach and 
study the various maps diagraming 
tactics and strategy of particular 
games. This study should consume 
part of his practice hours during the 
week. 

Roper believes that winning football 
teams are always built around a man 








SYNTHETIC AXIOMS OF 
STRATEGY 


1. Try end runs on the first or 
second downs, but never or- 
der two end runs in succes- 
sion. 

2. Gamble for big gains in the 
kicking area, playing from 
open formations. 

3. If outkicking the opponents, 
press the kicking game; if 
being outkicked, hold the 
ball as long as possible. 

4. Risk a running play on 
fourth down at the twenty- 
five yard line, as there is 
little to lose if it fails. 

5. Never forward pass inside 
your own thirty-yard line. 

6. If you pass in the kicking 
zone, select a long one that 
will have the value of a 
punt in ground gained, in 
case it is intercepted. 

7. When the kicker is being 
hurried by dangerous op- 
ponents, make use of the 
fake kick. 

8. Open up a new bag of plays 
when the attack reaches the 
opponent's thirty-yard line 
—give them something they 
haven’t seen and it will 
worry them. 

9. When the opponents send 
in a substitute, send several 
hard plays at him immedi- 
ately. 

10. Keep your strategy fluid, 
susceptible of instant varia- 
tion to meet unforeseen de- 
velopments. 
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Made from Leather Produced by 
Our Leeds, England, Tannery. 


The Perfect Valve Basket 
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bringing with it in- 
juries which cause the 
Coach many annoy- 


ances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains 
as well as the other 
injuries common to 
football, are success- 


fully treated with 


An lphlegs line 


A very interesting 
booklet — “Condition- 
ing and Training in 
' American College Ath- 
letics”—will be sent all 
charges paid, upon re- 


ceipt of request. 


The Denver Chemical 


Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick Street 
New York City 

















who has the brains to think and uses 
them for that purpose, and that the 
man who comes nearest to this stand- 
ard should be placed at quarterback 
even though he may have fewer phys- 
ical qualifications than other candi- 
dates. 

Under the new rules, Roper points 
out, it is not necessary for the quarter 
ever to take a pass from center. That 
may sound broad, but it is true, and 
given two men, one who is incapable 
of holding the ball, but still can think 
fast and straight, and one who never 
misses a pass but whose whole brain 
is sluggish or dull, Roper puts the 
first player at quarter every time. Of 
course the quarterback who can think 
and also do everything else is the per- 
fect player for the job, but Roper 
stresses the fact that under present 
day conditions, it is brains that make 
the quarter and the rest is only sec- 
ondary. 

The modern game not only puts a 
premium on brains, but demands them 
as the first essential. Physical 
strength will not gain ten yards in 
four downs except when the teams 
are poorly matched. Even the inno- 
vations in play—the forward pass and 
the direct pass—do not make up for 
the addition of five yards to be gained 
with only one extra play in which to 
gain it, especially since the abolition 
of the so-called mass-play, in which 
the runner was dragged or pushed or 
even hurled forward by half his team. 

Nowadays the first and greatest 
problem of the coach is to find his 
quarterback and teach him what he is 
on the field for—to think—to think 
straight first, fast next, and then to 
play the game hard. Before the sea- 
son, if possible, the men should be 
brought together where they will be 
more or less at their ease and where 
the self-consciousness which is always 
a barrier between coach and player 
will be reduced to a minimum. Here 
the men should be encouraged to talk, 
and the coach should use his ears 
more than his eyes. 

“Because the quarter has to be a 
commander,” says Roper, “his voice 
is more important to his team than 
his legs. Anybody attending a po- 
litical or business conference will re- 
member hearing a sound proposition 
advanced in a voice and manner which 
hesitated and faltered and actually in- 
vited contradiction, and he will also 
remember unsound propositions ad- 
vanced by men whose voices rang out 
commandingly and carried conviction 
and even enthusiasm. 

“No quarterback can succeed with- 
out commanding confidence in his 
team mates and a weak or uncertain 
voice is a fatal defect. No man who 
drawls or stammers can play quarter- 
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back nowadays, and if there is no 
born order-giver on the squad it is 
the coach’s first job to make one out 
of a man who has the primary requi- 
site of brains.” 

With the selection of a few men 
who show some ability to think, and 
to talk as if they knew what they were 
saying and meant it with all their 
might, the job of picking a quarter 
is under way. The choice of quarter- 
back material is the first thing to be 
done, and from the moment it is 
made, the coach is with his quarter- 
backs for at least a half hour daily 
besides the usual field work. 

There are no other players in Rop- 
er’s system to be taught generalship, 
and teaching this is absolutely vital. 
There is never time enough for so 
much of it as the men need, and no 
man can absorb it so fast as some 
instructors try to teach it—that is, 
by waiting until they have a team 
chosen and playing, and then teach 
generalship as a finishing touch, 
drumming it into an overwrought, ex- 
cited boy, a few days before his major 
games. Generalship is a finishing 
touch, true enough, but not in that 
sense, by the. widest of all possible 
margins. 

Thinking quickly, under the tre- 
mendous emotional strains of actual 
play—and they are little less exciting 
than those of warfare itself—is a 
matter of practice like every other 
human art, and the quarter who is 
trained first in the thinking end 
of his duties and last in the mechan- 
ical side of the game, is other things 
fairly even, the winning quarter. He 
does not have to stop and remind him- 
self that he must think; he thinks 
first and without effort because he has 
practiced it. 

Generalship, so far as the coach is 
concerned, begins with the choice of 
quarterback material and from that 
point on, the coach’s strategy is ex- 
pressed and manifested in the play 
of his pupils, not as automatons, but, 
if the phrase be allowable, as alter 
egos, playing on the field, under their 
own orders, better football than the 
coach would play himself. 

The moment the ball is down and 
the center over it ready for the next 
play, the quarterback should be be- 
hind him, always showing himself to 
the team as alive, sure of himself, 
aggressive. He must be skilled in 
making quick decisions. He must re- 
member that, when there are two or 
three things that may be done, it is 
best to do one of them confidently and 
without a moment’s delay, even 
though it be the second-best choice, 
rather than delay and shake the 
team’s confidence in his judgment. 
Preliminary to the direction of 
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play in the game, the quarterback 
should know as far as possible the 
weight, age and experience of every 
member of the opposing team. In 
fact, it is often a good plan to throw 
the spare plays at the youngest and 
most inexperienced man on the oppos- 
ing side. By careful study of the 
newspapers a quarterback may often 
familiarize himself with many of the 
weaknesses of players and of teams. 

His knowledge of his own men and 
team should, of course, be infinitely 
greater. He should have his plays 
listed, and this list should be revised 
from time to time, eliminating from 
the top of the column the weaker 
plays. At the end of the year some 
quarterbacks have put on a small card 
a short list of powerful plays, com- 
binations and methods which they 
memorized beyond the point of over- 
looking, even in the struggle of a 
game. Some quarterbacks have car- 
ried such a card into games with them 
to consult when in the backfield. 

If the coach can find the right 
player and successfully teach him all 
of this knowledge, he will succeed. 


The Status of State High 
School Athletic 


Associations 

the school letter or monogram. Wis- 
consin rules that no organization may 
donate anything of material value ex- 
cept a medal, emblem, or team picture. 
Wyoming allows an athlete to receive 
a sweater once in four years or after 
having earned fifteen credits. 

(1) Use of Tobacco. 

Kansas, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota do not permit an athlete to use 
tobacco during the season. Minnesota 
includes intoxicating liquors also. In 
addition, he must sign a card to that 
effect. North Dakota requires that 
the referee read before each game the 
names of those who have signed the 
card. 

(Continued in the November Issue) 








Question: I understand that this 
year it is permissible to kick off from 
the forty yard line near the side line. 
We have a play where the team lines 
up for the kickoff in the middle of 
the forty yard line. One man holds 
the ball as for a place kick. The 
referee blows his whistle for the 
game to begin. The ball holder 
passes laterally to one of the men 
stationed near the side line and the 
latter kicks off from this position. 
Is this play legal? 

Answer: There is nothing in the 
rules that would forbid the use of the 
play as outlined above provided the 
passing was backward and the kick 
was legally made. 
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The No. LB Basketball 
ts made with a hidden 
lacing device which, by a 


slight pull, laces the ball 
securely. The LB Basket- 
ball is also made with 
the lacing holes so that 
regulation thong can be 
used if desired. 


Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Official No. LB 
Tri-ply Basket Ball 


This ball is made from highest quality selected hides 
and combines the good quality of the unlined ball, 
which is speed, with the strength and durability of a 
lined ball. The leather is split and a fabric lining in- 
serted. The split pieces are then laminated together 
under hydraulic pressure with grains of leather in 
each section running opposite to the other, eliminat- 
ing all stretch (patent applied for on this purpose). 
Complete with stemless metal valve bladder with 
valve outside, but depressed. It can be easily rein- 
flated when necessary, without any trouble or un- 
lacing. Inflation can be gauged to be always uniform. 
Cover fits valve cap after inflation to keep it clear of 
dirt. Bladder remains in place by special construc- 


tion. 
Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Wright & Ditson—Boston, Worcester, Providence, Cambridge 
Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd.—Brantford, Ontario 
Whitney Sporting Goods Co.—Denver, Colorado 





















































We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-.IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 



























Need Quality 


COACHES ne 
Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Los Angeles Coliseum 


(Continued from page 15) 


At the top of the embankment there 
is a 15 foot promenade beneath the 
upper tiers of seats, this promenade 
encircling the entire top of the struc- 
ture, except at the peristyle, and con- 
stituting a very fine facility for 
handling the large crowds. 

At the outer edge of the embank- 
ment top stands a 20-foot board wall 
and running the entire embankment 
length, forming an enclosure for the 
structure. There are doorway open- 
ings in this wall for passage to and 
from the outer stairways and upper 
seats. 

The embankment is pierced at the 
ground level by 28 concrete pedestrian 
tunnels. On the outside of the em- 
bankment, between the tunnels, are 
stairways leading to the upper prom- 
enade, thus giving the Coliseum 57 en- 
trances and exits in addition to the 
peristyle entrance between the colon- 
nades at the front of the Coliseum, 
which main entrance is considerably 
over 300 feet wide and is controlled 
by a series of gates attached to the 
pillars. There are gates on all tun- 
nels, and a high fence surrounds the 
embankment with gates opposite all 
tunnel entrances. 

The area enclosed by the inner wall 
(the field) is 680 feet long by 344 feet 
wide. The playing field is encircled 
by a quarter mile track, which does 
not follow the extreme boundary of 
the enclosed area, but makes a turn 
some distance from the east end, leav- 
ing a crescent shaped piece outside the 
track. Along the south side of the 
track is the 220 yard straightaway, 
the starting line of which is in the 
head of the parade tunnel at the west 
end of the field, and a liberal run-off 
is allowed at the east end of the 
straightaway. Eight lanes are pro- 
vided for on the straightaway. This 
track is built to meet International 
Olympic Committee requirements. 

Inside the track is the playing field 
proper, large enough for football, soc- 
cer, lacrosse and similar games. 

Between the north and south sides 
of the running track and the boxes is 
a concrete pit slightly longer than the 
row of boxes and 4 feet below the 
field level. This reserve pit is very 
important as a means of handling 
great numbers of athletes, as they can 
be comfortably seated in the pit until 
called to the various events and at all 
times be removed as an annoying ob- 
struction on the field. 

The playing field is 32 feet below 
the ground level, but because of the 
open east end at the peristyle and 


numerous tunnels and stairway aper- 
tures at the top of the embankment 
and the numerous windows between 
same along the embankment prom- 
enade, coupled with the fact that the 
long axis of the structure is east and 
west, most of our air currents being 
from the west, there is at all times a 
movement of air on the playing field 
even in the warmest weather when the 
air is almost still on the grounds out- 
side of the structure. 

The playing field is tile drained and 
the entire inside area of the Coliseum 
is automatically water drained to the 
bottom wall surrounding the playing 
field where the water flows by grav- 
ity to a pit near the parade tunnel 
and from this point is projected to the 
sewer outside of the Coliseum by auto- 
matic electric pumps which go on and 
off through the action of floats that 
follow the water level in the drainage 
pit. 

The parade tunnel at the west end 
of the field has a dividing wall in its 
center and each avenue is sufficiently 
wide and high to permit of the en- 
trance of the largest floats for pa- 
rades and similar spectacles. It is 25 
feet to 28 feet high and 38 feet wide, 
each portion of the divided part being 
18 feet wide. This tunnel is elevated 
by a gradual grade from the field to 
the street level. 

On the ground level, at a point 50 
feet from the bottom of the outer em- 
bankment at the south side is located 
the athletic building. This structure 
is of concrete, 255 feet long and 55 
feet wide. All windows are at the top 
of the wall near the tile roof to pre- 
vent direct drafts inside. This build- 
ing is divided into four private units, 
each unit having private dressing 
rooms and at the end of each unit, 
separate from the dressing rooms, are 
the showers, lavatories, etc. This 
building is heated by radiators and 
with a solid line of windows at the 
top of the four walls, perfect ventila- 
tion is effected and a healthful amount 
of sunshine permitted inside. From 
the center of the athletic building a 
tunnel starts underground, going be- 
low the embankment ‘and terminating 
at the playing field level at the center 
of the south side. 

Four concrete lavatory buildings 
with compartments for men and 
women are stationed at the outside 
corners of the Coliseum. 

There are 64 rows of seats; the 
lower 29 rows, from field to ground 
level, are built upon iron brackets 
firmly bolted to the concrete, the next 
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25 rows, from the ground level up- 
ward, are on the wood floor construc- 
tion and rest upon wood supports, and 
the top ten rows are of bleacher type 
construction built above the prom- 
enade on top of the embankment. 

All seats have backs and the space 
allowed for each numbered seat is 17 
to 19 inches (width). 

Aisles running from the field to top 
are 4 feet wide; clearance from front 
edge of seat board to back of next 
seat ahead is 1 foot 5 inches; distance 
from seat back to seat back 2 feet 2% 
inches. There is a 4 foot aisle, paral- 
leling the rows of seats, at the ground 
level, separating the lower and upper 
sections, and a similar aisle is at the 
promenade, 10 rows below the topmost 
seats. 

There are 20 to 40 seats in a row 
between vertical aisles. Seats are 
numbered from the aisles to the cen- 
ter of the row. Rows are numbered 
from the field upward consecutively 
through the sections from the lowest 
to the highest row, 1 to 64. 

In the pylons at each end of the 
peristyle are three floors of rooms 
which are used for offices and for stor- 
age. 

The main press box is built at the 
top of the south side of the struc- 
ture and a smaller press section is 
established at the field level at the cen- 
ter of the south side. The upper press 
box is over 200 feet long and is divided 
into an upper and lower section, giv- 
ing a total working space in this box 
of over 400 feet. The lower press box 
has separate accommodations for rep- 
resentatives of each of the six local 
dailies. (Details of press arrange- 
ments under “Operation.” ) 

The Coliseum and all outbuildings 
are equipped completely with electric 
lights, all tunnels are lighted, and 
around the top, above the outer wall, 
are flood lights which may be focused 
in any direction, on the field or on the 
grounds outside. 

Electric conduits run throughout 
the structure for special lighting ar- 
rangements for night events. 


Administration 


The principal source of revenue is 
through rentals for use of the Coli- 
seum for football games by various 
universities and colleges. The uni- 
versities and colleges pay a rental 
based upon a percentage of gross re- 
ceipts for admissions. High school 
football games pay a small revenue, 
but hardly more than enough to equal 
the costs. Football pays about 70 to 
80 per cent of the total revenue of the 
Coliseum. 

Other sources of income, but which 
cannot be depended on every year as 
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Today it’s 


Smith Smart Football Shoes 
with Interchangeable Cleats 


More Speed—Greater Safety and Convenience 


—Longer Service—Lower Cost 


Chicago, Illinois, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Purdue, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas Aggies and more than 100 
other leading college and prep-school squads are using this modern 
footgear this season. 


The Interchangeable Cleat Feature is exclusive and a revolutionary 
advance in the construction of football shoes. It means that one 
pair of shoes with an extra set of mud cleats constitutes complete 
equipment for a player’s feet regardless of playing conditions. 
When the field is wet and muddy—a twist of the wrist—and presto! 
mud cleats are on and a man’s ready—shod for maximum sure- 
footedness, speed and safety. 


Smith Smart Football Shoes are carried in stock for immediate 
delivery. 


Let us illustrate and explain in detail the advantages 
and superiorities of these modern shoes. A request for 
our catalog folder will put full information before you 
by return mail—and we'll welcome an opportunity to put 
a sample pair to test under actual playing conditions. 


THe J. P. Smira SHOE Co. 
671 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 


Smith Smart Shoes 


















JUST OUT 


The Newest Books 
for Coaches 


Football Problems—Rockne ........ 2.00 
Master Plays—Rockne-Smith........1.00 
Football Coaching—Rockne, 
OS 4.00 
Football Officiating—Dr. Lambert 


Football for High Schools— 
I. oc ssimamatnecpnicestil 3.00 
Four Winners—Rockne 
RES S eS eaererssene ee 2.15 


Football Score Book—Canup........ 2.00 


Football Fundamentals— 





TIE siicssacssitsdssiecdbnesiuninnsictamntanion 1.00 
Football Technique—Zuppke, 
SS Ree 
Football—Daly, West Point..........2.00 
Football—Jones, S. California......3.00 
Football—Wilce, Ohio ....................2-00 
Lineman’s Bible—Graves, West 
pO EE a eee eee 3.00 
Winning Football—Roper, 
IMINO <5 accicccansanttoteaicsiosnse eee 
Principles of Football—Heise- 
IE ia ccciasaesiintistilasnmaiuniah icetasinareaiiie 
Football Notes—Lowman, Wis.....2.50 
Inside Football—Cavanaugh ........5.00 
Football 1926 Rules......................... .25 
Training for Sports—Camp......... 1.75 


Baseball—Lundgren-Huff, 
TE A ee Se eae ee 3.50 
Base Fundamentals—Wardlow....1.75 


Baseball—Clark, Princeton ..........2.00 
Baseball Notes—Berry, 
ee ene 


Track and Field—Gill, Illinois......3.75 
Track and Field—Jones, 


Ee 5 |. 
Track and Field—Wagenet............2.15 
Athletic Training—Murphy, 

Se SER 1.75 
Training Room Methods—Bullock, Illi- 

REELS TRE SEE et me ey: 2.50 
Track and Field Score Book.................... 1.00 
Basketball—Ruby, Illinois ...................... 3.75 
Basketball—Barry, Iowa ..............cc..-0c--:- 3.00 
Science of Basketball—Meanwell............ 3.50 
My Basketball Bible—Dr. F. C. Allen..4.00 
Basketball—Ralph Jones .......................---3.50 
Basketball—Mather, Michigan ................ 2.00 
Basketball—Wardlow, Columbia ............2.00 
Basketball for Women—Frost.................1.75 
Basketball—Levis, Wisconsin ....... Apa 2.50 
Basketball Chart Book—Gerber.............. 1.50 
Scientific Basketball—Holman .............. .60 
20th Century Basketball.....................-... .60 
Wrestling—Prehn, Illinois -.....................3.00 
CI acistterntsciesgeninecensctcntinainnes 2.00 
Ice Hockey—Fischer ............... cahicniaieainal 2.00 
Swimming and Diving—Barnes..............1.75 
Swimming and Diving—Corson..............3.00 
Field Hockey for Women—Frost...........2.00 
How to Be an Athlete—Lundgren........ 4.00 
BO eee 1.75 
Games, Contest and Relays—Staley......3.00 
Mass Athletics—Staley, Illinois..............3.00 
Apparatus and Tumbling—Reuter ........2.15 
Psychology of Coaching—Griffith............ 2.00 
Psychology of Athletics—Griffith............3.00 


Theory of Organized Play—Bowen........ 2.40 
Practice of Organized Play—Bowen......2.25 
Intramural Athletics—Mitchell, Mich...2.00 
Tennis for Women—Anderson................ 2.00 


Send for free catalog of texts for coaches 


The Athletic Book Supply Co. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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a regular program, are conventions, 
shows and promotions of various sorts. 

Contracts for rent of the Coliseum 
for football are made with one of the 
competing institutions (the home 
team) and that institution takes over 
the entire management and control of 
the place for the period of its occu- 
pancy. The tenant provides all nec- 
essary supervision, attendants, guards, 
ushers, ticket sellers, janitor service, 
police, etc., and is entirely responsible 
for the management of the event. The 
tenant makes its own arrangements 
for division of the income or expenses 
and responsibility with its co-occu- 
pant, the competing institution. Set- 
tlements for rental are based upon the 
tenant’s audit, which is required by 
the contract. 

For large events in which there 
are a number of participants, such as 
a large field meet, the Coliseum ar- 
rangements are usually handled by a 
committee representing all partici- 
pants. As a rule the Coliseum man. 
agement deals only with one party for 
rental arrangements, it having been 
found that this is a more satisfactory 
method for all concerned than to try 
to deal with‘several tenant parties for 
an event. 

The terms of rental for the Coli- 
seum for all occasions, however, are 
made by mutual agreement with the 
tenant and are subject to many con- 
siderations. In many cases, such as 
patriotic exercises, a religious serv- 
ice or a children’s May fete, etc., no 
rent or expense at all is charged to 
the tenant and no admission charged 
the public. 

The Coliseum has been used for 
lectures, orchestra concerts, band 
concerts, parades, drill exhibitions, 
pageants, Easter sunrise services, 
patriotic exercises, May Day fetes, 
conventions, electrical displays, college 
commencement and_ baccalaureate 
exercises, etc., in addition to the 
athletic contests. It is used, in an 
average year, 50 or 60 times, for all 
events. 

During the first year of operation 
the attendance at all events aggre- 
gated 600,000; during the second and 
third years the attendance aggregated 
800,000 each year. 


A general liability insurance policy 
is carried which protects the tenant 
and the Association, and all tenants 
are required to pay the premium on 
this policy, which is based upon the 
number of paid admissions to the 
events. 


The Association, on its own behalf 
and on behalf of the city and county 
governments as their interest may ap- 
pear, carries adequate fire and earth- 
quake and workmen’s compensation 
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and riot and civil commotion insur- 
ance as a part of its responsibility of 
management and maintenance. 

Inasmuch as there is no desire for 
or possibility of profit to the Associa- 
tion to be derived from the Coliseum, 
it is so managed as to give the pub- 
lic the greatest value for the lowest 
possible prices. All events are re- 
quired to be high class and genuine 
in character; it being the purpose of 
the management to give to the family 
of average income the opportunity of 
seeing and hearing high class enter- 
tainment at prices within their means. 
The highest price charged for the best 
reserved seat for any event in the Coli- 
seum has not exceeded $3.00, and at no 
time has it been necessary to pay over 
$1.00 for a general admission seat for 
any occasion. The Association exer- 
cises a control over the prices a ten- 
ant may charge the public for admis- 
sion. The above prices are top 
prices, whereas the average of prices 
for all events in the Coliseum to date 
has ranged from 50 cents to $1.00, 
based on attendance records as com- 
pared to the prices, and many notable 
events have been presented for as low 
as 10 cents and 25 cents. 


Operation 


One of the most vital factors in 
the successful management of events 
in the Coliseum is the loudspeaker—a 
Western Electric Co. No. 1 Public Ad- 
dress system—which was _ installed 
shortly after the Coliseum was fin- 
ished and the use of which has been 
developed through many experiments 
and at considerable expense to the 
point that public demand makes it al- 
most indispensable. 

Through the use of the loudspeaker 
the crowd is kept informed at all 
times, and accurately and authorita- 
tively, as to what is going on on the 
field. During a football game every 
play is explained immediately after it 
is completed with the names of the 
players making the play, yardage 
gained or lost, downs, etc., with the 
result that the crowd is better able 
than ever before to follow the game 
and understand exactly what is going 
on on the field, and the public interest 
in and appreciation of the game is 
multiplied many fold. Many people 
who, in the past, have found little 
interest in a football game due to 
their inability to follow the play on 
account of the confusing appearance 
of the teams and because of the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the players, 
have become real football enthusiasts 
since the inauguration of the service 
rendered by the loudspeaker; and 
many who were already interested in 
football have found their interest 
greatly increased and the game much 
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more fascinating and enjoyable be- 
cause they can now follow the game 
play by play and instead of seeing 
merely a muddled and sometimes mud- 
died group of players plunging, re- 
forming and plunging again with now 
and then an open formation, and not 
knowing except in a general way what 
was being done, they can know imme- 
diately exactly what each play was, 
the names of the principals in the 
play, and all interesting details con- 
nected with the game as it progresses. 


During football games, between 
quarters, results of eastern and north- 
ern games, and other sports events, 
received by telegraph, are given to the 
crowd through the loudspeaker. 


What is true in regard to the in- 
crease of public interest in football 
through use of the loudspeaker is even 
more strikingly true in regard to track 
and field meets, for by keeping the 
crowd informed and up to the minute 
on all events as they occur, track and 
field meets are now becoming thrill- 
ing, absorbing contests for the public 
to witness, whereas in times past those 
who attended the meets merely saw 
the strenuous efforts of the athletes 
without knowing much more than the 
colors worn by the winner. 


With the loudspeaker in operation 
on a track and field meet each event 
is announced with the names of the 
participants. In the case of a race 
each contestant is named with the 
number of the lane he will run in, and 
immediately after the race is ended 
the names of the winners and the 
time are announced, together with 
the record for the distance which may 
have been approached or equaled or 
broken. During a distance race the 
name of the leader is announced from 
time to time, with the time elapsed 
for certain portions of the distance 
covered and the crowd is thus able 
to judge the runners’ pace and know 
whether or not a new record is immi- 
nent. If two or three of the runners 
are well in the lead their names and 
positions are announced. In the high 
jump and the pole vault the height of 
the bar is announced each time it is 
raised and the names of those who 
are jumping or vaulting. Star per- 
formers are pointed out to the crowd 
as they compete. As many of the 
events are run off concurrently there 
is at times a constant flow of inter- 
esting information being given to the 
crowd through the loudspeaker and 
then spectators become thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in the exhibition. 

Not only in delivering information 
to the public is the loudspeaker useful, 
but it is also the means of syste- 
matically directing the.meet. Through 
the loudspeaker the athletes are di- 
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rected to their places and the officials, 
timers, observers, starters and judges 
are instructed in their work; thus no 
time is lost between events, confu- 
sion is eliminated and a meet is run 
off in snappy, interesting fashion. 
The loudspeaker is as valuable as a 
means of field control, as it is for 
informing the crowd, during a track 
and field meet in which large numbers 
participate. 

The loudspeaker has also served in 
aiding the police, in directing the 
crowd to the exits, to find the parents 
of lost children, for emergency calls 
for doctors, etc. 


The loudspeaker may be connected 
by telephone with one of the local 
radio broadcast stations and the game 
or event given to the outside world 
by radio. 

Along the south side of the football 
field, several feet from the sideline 
are a series of 5 plug-in boxes con- 
nected with a telephone at the an- 
nouncer’s station and also connected 
with telephone receivers in the press 
boxes and the score board operators. 
The official observer, who works from 
the sideline, wears a telephone head 
set and the transmitter which are con- 
nected to a 25 foot flexible telephone 
cable; this cable is plugged in to one 
of the plug boxes, and by use of the 
different plug-in boxes and the length 
of cable the observer is able to follow 
the ball up and down the field and be 
opposite every play that is made. He 
is assisted by a representative from 
each team who can give him instantly 
the name of the principal in any play 
on that team. Immediately upon the 
completion of a play, the observer 
telephones it with the name of the 
principals, the yardage, downs, etc., 
to the announcer (and this is also 
carried by the same telephone system 
to the press boxes and the score board 
operators) and the announcer waits 
until cheering has subsided if neces- 
sary and gives it to the crowd through 
the loudspeaker. 

The announcer’s station is near the 
center of the south side of the field. 
He sits at a small table on which rests 
a close-speaking microphone. When 
he has received the information from 
the observer he speaks into the micro- 
phone, the voice is carried by tele- 
phone wire to the control room on the 
second floor of the pylon at the south 
end of the peristyle, where it is 
amplified and delivered to the horns. 


The horns are on a 32 foot stand at 
one end of the football field, located 
as near as possible to the center of 
the field and as nearly equidistant 
from all parts of the crowd as pos- 
sible. 

The control room is in charge of 
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telephone engineers in the employ of 
the local telephone company. 

The stand supporting the horns is 
movable and may be placed in any 
part of the structure for such pur- 
poses as public addresses when the 
crowd may be concentrated in a small 
part of the seating sections. The 
speaker usually is placed directly 
under the horns with the ordinary 
type of microphone on a stand before 
him. 

Press 

The main press box is located at 
the top of the south side of the 
Coliseum, the central portion of it is 
roofed and has a capacity for 120 
occupants. Permanent counters are 
built in and chairs are provided. 
Telephone and telegraph cables are 
installed in this upper press box to 
meet adequately the needs of all of 
the local newspapers and news service 
agencies. 

The lower press box is at the field 
level,.at the middle of the south side, 
and is divided into 6 sections, one for 
each of the local daily newspapers, 
with room for 4 or 5 reporters in each 
section. 

The upper press box is also divided 
into sections, giving a division to each 
of the six local daily newspapers, and 
also for the regularly established 
news service agencies, with room to 
spare to meet extra needs of the press 
as they may arise. 

Private telephone lines are main- 
tained the year around by the Coli- 
seum from the press boxes to each of 
the local dailies; so that during an 
event each newspaper has direct tele- 
phone connection with the Coliseum. 
Telephones on each newspaper’s line 
are installed in both the lower and 
upper press boxes; a reporter in 
either the upper or lower box is able, 
therefore to converse with his asso- 
ciate in the other box or with the 
newspaper office. 

As has been stated in the descrip- 
tion of the operation of the loud- 
speaker, the field observer’s telephone 
is connected to receivers in the press 
boxes. In practice, the reporters in 
the press boxes have their headset 
receivers connected with two lines, on 
one ear is the receiver from the 
observer’s line and on the other the 
receiver from the newspaper office and 
the other press box; their transmit- 
ters connect with the newspaper and 
press box lines only, and they cannot 
talk to the field observer. In case 
a reporter desires further informa- 
tion than is given him by the ob 
server, or if he did not clearly under- 
stand the observer’s announcement, he 
requests an attendant who is stationed 
near the lower box and who has a 
direct telephone connection with the 
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observer to ask the observer for what- 
ever information is desired. As the 
observer answers the request through 
his transmitter the reply is received, 
of course, by the reporter direct 
through his telephone line and by all 
others who are on the receiving line 
of the observer’s telephone. 

The field observer is used only for 
football games, but the direct Coli- 
seum-newspaper telephone service is 
available for any and all events. 

By use of this telephone system the 
story of a football game or other 
event, play by play, may be telephoned 
by the reporters direct to their office 
as it is received from the observer 
on the field, thus giving the fastest 
possible service on the news, and 
within a very few minutes after the 
ending of a program or game the 
newspapers are able to have the story 
in print and on sale. On occasions 
newspaper accounts of an event have 
been on sale at the Coliseum while the 
after the game celebration was being 
held before the crowd was dispersed. 


Policing 


Police officers are assigned to duty 
at the Coliseum in numbers according 
to the size of the crowd expected. The 
Coliseum staff and the police depart- 
ment cooperate on arrangements for 
police protection, and for traffic con- 
trol on streets surrounding the Coli- 
seum and Exposition Park. Automo- 
biles are never allowed to park inside 
Exposition Park during an event of 
any magnitude in the Coliseum; this 
is a convenience to the autoists as it 
gives the dispersing crowd an area 
in which to radiate from the Coliseum 
toward their street car stops or their 
parked automobiles without meeting 
traffic congestion immediately out- 
side the Coliseum. Automobiles may 
be parked within about a block of the 
Coliseum on one side of the park and 
within about two blocks of the Coli- 
seum on either of the other sides. 

The plan of the Coliseum has been 
found perfect in the matter of 
efficiency in handling the ingress and 
egress of capacity crowds, practice 
having shown that 75,000 people can 
be dispersed in about 15 minutes. 

Five street car lines from different 
parts of the city run directly to within 
a block of the Coliseum. 

Although the Los Angeles Coliseum 
is owned, operated and managed by 
The Community Development Asso- 
ciation, the people of Los Angeles 
regard it as their own. The Asso- 
ciation being non-profit in character, 
all possible earnings are returned to 
the public in the form of improve- 
ments and additions to the Coliseum 
and reduced prices or free admissions 
to events held there. 
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